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CMS 

CENTERS FOR MEDICARE & MEDICAID SERVICES 


THE ONLY 5-STAR 
HOSPITAL IN VERMONT 


Five-Star Quality Rated 


► The Centers for Medicare & Medicaid 
Services (CMS) 5-Star Rating is 

; reserved for the nation’s highest 

r performing hospitals. 

i 

► SVMC is the only 5-Star hospital in 
Vermont. 

i ► Only 6 percent of hospitals 
nationwide earn this rating. 

r ► Ratings are calculated annually 
based on more than 50 quality 
indicators, including: quality, 
patient safety, patient satisfaction, 
readmissions, effective and timely 
care, hospital staff responsiveness, 
I hospital cleanliness, and patient 

I communications. 


Southwestern Vermont Medical Center (SVMC) has received 
the federal government’s highest and most prestigious award— I 
5 Star Rating— for Overall Hospital Quality. 

It’s not about being the best. It’s about being the best for 
you—our patients and the community—by fulfilling our mission 
of providing exceptional care and comfort every day. SVMC’s 
100% board-certified physicians and award-winning Magnet* 
nurses compassionately deliver the highest quality care leading 
to the best outcomes. It’s what we do. And we do it for you. 


Southwestern 
Vermont 


MEDICAL CENTER 




Dartmouth-Hitchcock 


PUTNAM PHYSICIANS 


PARTNERSHIP IS POWERFUL MEDICINE'" 

svhealthcare.org 
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best of Vermont 
First Impressions 
Inside VL 
The Arts 

Selected performances and events, including guitarist Bill Frisell, 
Guster and the VSO, and the new Weston Playhouse at Walker Farm 

The Food Scene 

Close-knit ties in the Northeast Kingdom help the School of the 
New American Farmstead at Sterling College. Plus, Mideast cuisine 
in Burlington, and juice maestro Mike Winters 

Cooking in Season 

Take broccoli for a creative spin, and make it the sleeper hit of 
summer barbecues and picnics 

Next 

A conversation with Gwen Pokalo, director of the Center for 
Women and Enterprise Vermont 

features 

REPORT 

Feeling It 

The vibe is different now in St. Albans, after a turnaround 
four decades in the making 

PHOTO ESSAY 

Farmstand Folks 

Roadside markets offer a direct connection between land and people 

JOURNEYS 

A Craftsman's Tale 

Switchback Brewing co-founder Bill Cherry on how he came to 
Vermont, his plan to pass the reins to the next generation, and 
why musicians make better brewers than artists do 

OUTDOORS 

Love at First Bite 

Vermont boasts an amazing array of people who relish the 
pleasures of fishing 

Cover; Clarendon Springs, Keith Edmunds 
This spread: East Montpelier, Jim Westphalen 















inside VL 


Everyday Treasures 




Vermont, deep down, is not really about 
whipped'up excitement, or the next big 
thing. It is more about everyday trea¬ 
sures — appreciating what is here, what 
has lasted, what is 
gradually changing, 
and how it all fits 
together. Last year, 
we asked photogra¬ 
pher Daria Bishop 
to spend time at 
some of Vermont's 
farmstands, and cap¬ 
ture, if she could, the 
heartbeat of these 
wonderful gathering 
places of summer. 
Her delightful photo essay, "Farmstand 
Folks," begins on page 32. 

Not that long ago, St. Albans, the largest 
city in Franklin County, was fading, fray¬ 
ing, and seemingly waiting for a miracle. 
Yet today, the downtown is lively, the city 
is healthy, the future looks bright. How 
did this happen? We asked one of our 
most frequent contributors. Matt Craw¬ 
ford, to find out. He 
was game, but want¬ 
ed to do it his way. 

"I grew up there," he 
said. "My family goes 
back generations. A 
lot of the key people 
IVe known for 
decades." The result¬ 
ing story on page 
26, "Feeling It," 
offers reportage with 
a personal touch and 
describes the patient, interconnected, and 
intensely local way in which St. Albans 
pulled itself out of a tailspin. 


Why not just sell to a global conglomer¬ 
ate and cash out? Something about this 
plan seemed very Vermont to us, so we 
asked reporter Kim Asch to look into it. 
In "A Craftsman's Tale" on page 40, 
Switchback co-founder Bill Cherry dis¬ 
cusses how he came to Vermont, how 
it works for him, and why he's more 
committed to the state than ever. 

Gwen Pokalo, who grew up near 
Philadelphia, came to Vermont to 
attend UVM, and, after graduation, 
didn't want to leave. "It just never 
occurred to me that I could go some¬ 
where else to find a job," she says. "I love 
Vermont." Pokalo is now the director of 
The Center for Women and Enterprise 
Vermont, an innovative organization that 
supports women in business through 
courses, networking, consulting, and 
mentoring. An interview with Pokalo 
appears in Next (page 64). 


When a fishing derby takes on the 
look and feel of the Daytona 500, it gets 
your attention. The Bassmaster Elite 



Series on Lake Champlain got us think¬ 
ing about just how wide the spectrum of 
fishing really is in our state, from high- 
powered professionals to families plopping 
a line in off a dock. Photographer Bear 
Cieri and reporter Matt Crawford teamed 
up for "Love at First Bite" (page 46), 
our tribute to fishing in Vermont. 


We noticed the founders of Switchback 
Brewing were making plans for succes¬ 
sion and wanted to pass the reins to their 
younger employees. Why take this route? 


Vermont summers are lush and 
beautiful. Enjoy the season, and enjoy 
the issue! 

— Bill Anderson, Managing Editor 
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CONNECTING GUESTS TO 
EMPLOYERS, ENTREPRENEURS, 

AND POTENTIAL NEIGHBORS IN LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES AROUND VERMONT. 

THREE COMMUNITIES. 

FOUR DATES. 

BENNINGTON, 

BRAHLEBORO, 

RUTLAND. 

,AfiBWr0«9:JUNE 1-4, 

AUGUST 10-13, OCTOBER 19-22. 

LEARN MORE & SIGN UP @ 
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By Bill Anderson 



to New York City and establishing 
a professional career. Kim will be 
joined by Taiwanese-born pianist 
Gloria Chien, who made her 
orchestral debut at age i6 with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
At these FlynnSpace concerts, the 
pair will stretch out and perform 
the compositions of American 
composer Charles Ives, an early 
modernist, and explore the 
American folk music and styles 
that inspired him. 

May 19, 8 p,m.; May 20 , 2 p.m*; 
$35, flynncentenorg 
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SOOVIN KIM & 

GLORIA CHIEN 

FlynnSpace 
Burlington 
May 19-20 

A FREQUENT PERFORMER in 

Vermont, violinist Soovin Kim 
spent part of his childhood in nearby 
Plattsburgh, New York, and played 
for a number of years with the Ver¬ 
mont Youth Orchestra before moving 



















BURLINGTON 
DISCOVER JAZZ 
FESTIVAL 

June i-io 

iTH SO MANY appeal¬ 
ing artists, it seems 
wrong to single out just one, 
but Bill Frisell — "fearless and 
adaptable" (the New Yorker); 
"a revered figure among musi¬ 
cians" (Philadelphia Inquirer); 
"a stunning, eclectic guitarist 
... one of the most singular 
musicians of his generation" 
(allmusic.com) — begs to be 
highlighted. Frisell and his 
trio will play two shows in the 
intimate FlynnSpace — all 
the more remarkable! — 
which will also host concerts 
on the adventurous side by 
Anat Cohen, Allison Miller, 
and Camille Thurman. In 
the plush seats upstairs at 


the Flynn Center, headlin¬ 
ers include Leslie Odom 
Jr. of "Hamilton" fame, the 
Preservation Hall Jazz Band, 
and Rhiannon Giddens, a 
founding member of Carolina 
Chocolate Drops. As always, 
the festival spills out through 
downtown Burlington and 
pulls everyone along for the 
ride with free concerts, block 
parties, nightclub shows, and 
spinoff events, 
discoverjazz^com 

"CRASH TO 
CREATIVITY: 

THE NEW DEAL 
IN VERMONT" 

Bennington Museum 
June 30-Nov« 4 

ocusiNG ON the years 
1933 to 1943, this exhibit 
explores how the New Deal 


— by funding art¬ 
ists, writers, and civil 
workers — helped pull 
Vermont out of the 
Depression and lay 
the groundwork for 
"a culture of creativity 
and innovation in the 
Green Mountains." The 
display will include 
paintings, photographs, 
furniture from Civilian 
Conservation Corps 
cabins, archival docu¬ 
ments, and transcrip¬ 
tions and audio record¬ 
ings of Vermonters 
created by the Federal 
Writers Project, 
benningtonmuseum, 
org 
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The first full summer at 
the new venue includes a one- 
hour childrens production 
of "Anne of Green Gables” 
(June 14-30); "Fun Home,” 
based on the graphic novel 
memoir by Vermont car- 
toonist Alison Bechdel (July 
5-28); the Vermont premiere 
of the Broadway hit "A Doll's 
House, Part 2” (Aug. 2-25); 
and August Wilson's "Two 
Trains Running,” (Sept. 27- 
Oct. 20). 

At the main playhouse, 
productions this summer 


Weston Playhouse 
at Walker Farm 

CURTAIN RISES ON 
A NEW VENUE 


A SPARKLING NEW addi¬ 
tion to the Vermont 
arts scene, Weston Playhouse 
at Walker Farm opened last 
September — too late in 
the season, perhaps, to draw 
much notice — but it steps 
fully into the spotlight this 
summer. An intimate, flexible, 
"black box” type of venue, 
the space provides a second- 
stage complement to the icon¬ 
ic flagship theater, the Weston 
Playhouse, located on the vil¬ 
lage green in Weston. 

Tlie makings of the new 
playhouse, set on a five-acre 
farmstead just north of the 
Playhouse, go back 10 years, 
and came to fruition through 
the theater company's ongo¬ 
ing $13.5 million campaign, 
bolstered by grants from 
such heavy hitters as the 
Ford Foundation. The 


8,ooo-square-foot venue was 
designed and built by the 
Bread Loaf Corporation of 
Middlebury, in conjunction 
with theatrical consultants 
Fisher Dachs Associates of 
New York, and can be config¬ 
ured year-round for theater 
productions, concerts, fllm 
work, lectures, meetings, and 
community uses. 

Steve Stettler, Weston’s 
producing artistic director, 
said the venue will also be 


the centerpiece of the theater's 
ambitions to become an 
incubator for the performing 
arts in Vermont — "bringing 
theater artists from across the 
United States to work and 
create in our quiet and sup¬ 
portive rural setting. The pro¬ 
gram will enhance Vermont’s 
reputation for excellence 
in the arts, have a positive 
impact on our region, and 
make a major contribution to 
the American theater.” 


include Thornton Wilder's 
"Our Town” (June 21-July 
7); "West Side Story” (July 
I2-Aug. 4); and the rock 'n' 
roll musical "Million Dollar 
Quartet” (Aug. 9-Sept. 2). 


■ The Weston 
Playhouse 

■ Summer 2018 

■ westonplayhouse.org 
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MIDDLEBURY 
FESTIVAL ON 
THE GREEN 

July 8-14 

ORMED IN 2016 at the 

New England Conserva- 
tory in Boston, the acoustic 
sextet Night Tree brings an 
art school sensibility to an 
unorthodox lineup of instru- 
ments — fiddles, cello, accor¬ 
dion, baritone sax, percussion, 
and the occasional viola and 
mandolin. The group was 
named the conservatory's 
Wild Card Honors Ensemble, 
creating an eclectic sound 
that, as they describe it, “con¬ 
nects folk music lovers, cafe 
radio junkies, jazz enthusiasts, 
free improvisers, and beyond." 
Night Tree plays the evening 
of July 10 at the Middlebury 
Festival on the Green, which 
offers a broad range of styles 
during its run, from singer- 
songwriter to alt-country. 
Afro-fusion, and more. 
festivalonthegreen.org 

vermontlife.com 


GUSTER 

WITH VERMONT 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
CONCERTS ON 
THE GREEN 

Shelburne Museum 
July 21 

curing constantly 
since 1992, and recording 
seven studio albums along 
the way, Guster has evolved 
from a duct-taped trio of 
Tufts University students 
to a polished four-piece 


alt-rock band, which fea¬ 
tures Vermont connections 
through Williston resident 
Ryan Miller and Addison 
County native Luke Reyn¬ 
olds. The group has earned 
acclaim for its expansive 
sound, which allmusic.com 
described as “comfort food 
disguised as haute cuisine" 
— an apt description, no 
doubt, for this pairing with 
the Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra. 

7 p.m., $43^ 

highergroundmusic.com 


"IN THE GARDEN" 

Shelburne Museum 
Through Aug. 26 

HE SEEMINGLY iuUOCU- 

ous topic of flowers 
gains a note of unease with “In 


the Garden," a display of fine 
art, textiles, and jewelry that 
highlights the role of insects 
in horticulture. Kory Rogers, 
curator of the exhibit, says, 
“While certain works celebrate 
our instinctual emotional 
connection to flowers, others 
challenge our cultural biases 
against insects. It is my sincere 
hope that visitors will take 
away a greater appreciation 
and understanding of the natu¬ 
ral world in all its many forms." 
shelburnemuseum.org 
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SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 

6000 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT | shelburnemuseum.org 



Oi^MARA Slate 


Committed to delivering a standard beyond our competitors* 
abilities with excellent service and quality-valued product 

_ _ • Roofing • Wall Cladding 


Flooring 


For the finest quality slate products, look no further than Camara Slate. 

963 South Main Street info@camaraslate.com 

Fair Haven, VT 05743 Camaraslate.com 802-265-3200 
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"OUR TOWN: LOVE, JOY, 
SADNESS, AND BASEBALL" 

Henry Sheldon Museum 
Middlebury 
Through July 8 

FTER AN ESTEEMED CAREER 

as a photographer, mostly with 
National Geographic, James Pease Blair 
retired to Middlebury, where he became 
fascinated by photographs collected 
over a century at the Henry Sheldon 
Museum. This exhibit of 36 photo- 
graphs, curated by Blair along with 
museum archivist Eva Garcelon-Hart, 
features vintage images of “both the cel¬ 
ebrated and the ordinary citizen, village 
scenes capturing disasters and daily life, 
and landscapes of Vermont's treasured 
mountains and lakes." Among the scenic 
images are shots taken by George N. 
Lathrop. In the early days of aviation, 
Lathrop would fly with the left side 
door of his plane removed, capturing 
panoramas of Lake Champlain. 
henrysheldonmuseum.org 

JOHN CROSS 

Henry Sheldon Museum 
Middlebury 
Through July 8 

n advertising copywriter 

at a high-end New York firm. 


• Vermont life 
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wood sculptor John Cross began whit¬ 
tling during commercial shoots, and 
eventually parlayed his pastime into 
a full-fledged career as a folk artist. 

A strong thread of pop Americana 
runs through his work, which, as the 
Henry Sheldon Museum describes it, 
“favors sports figures, artists, sideshow 
performers. Miss America contestants. 





"Man With Cigar" 

fishermen, operatic stars, and playful 
everyday characters.” His carvings are 
held in private collections (actress Ali 
McGraw owns some) and in the public 
collections of the American Folk Art 
Museum and the Smithsonian. Cross 
works out of his studio in Elizaville, 
New York, but is connected to Vermont 
through his days in the 1950s as an eco¬ 
nomics major at Middlebury College. 
hcnrysheldonmuseum.org 


MCKERNON 


DESIGN-BUILD 



After - 


Photography: Rodeo & Co. Photography \ Home and Design: Abhy Capalbo 


Serving Vermont and Upstate New York • 888-484-4200 

mckernongroup.com 
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Ewins, Kowalski & Swett 


WEALTH MANAGEMENT OF 

RAYMOND JAMES® 



We are bullish on Vermont! 


40 Main Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
802.448.6080 
ekswealthmgmt.com 


Raymond James & Associates, Inc., 
member New York Stock Exchange/SIPC. 18-BR3JX-0036 JPR 1/18 



Hartford, VT • 802-281-8245 • www.HighCountryAluminum.com 


High Country 

^ALUMINUM PRODUCTS^ 

DOCKS & SWIM FLOATS 

Lightweight aluminum frame 
docks with Cedar or Thruflow^'^ 
decking • Maintenance free • 
Manufactured in VT with a 5 yr 
_ warranty 


■ Grammy-winning Old Crow Medi¬ 
cine Show, who play an irresistible 
brand of modern-day mountain 
music, perform July 22 at Shelburne 
Museum, highergroundmusic.com 

■ Country Music Hall of Famers The 
Oak Ridge Boys appear May 19 at 
the Paramount Theatre in Rutland. 
paramountvt.org 

■ “1968: The Whole World is 
Watching/^ an exhibit at the 
Middlebury College Museum of 
Art, uses art, music, and literature 
to reflect on one of the most tumul¬ 
tuous years in American history. 
May 25-Aug. 12. middlebury.edu 

■ On May 25, Will Patton and his 
quartet launch the 2018 season of 
“Summer Evenings With Vermont 
Treasures/' a multiweek concert 
series at The Meeting House on 
the Green in East Fairfield. 
meetinghouseonthegreen.org 

■ Brattleboros annual street bash, 
the Strolling of the Heifers 
Weekend, features gallery walks, 
food, music, and more. June 1-3. 
strollingoftheheifers.com 

■ Guitarist Stephane Wrembel, 
acclaimed for his work in gypsy 
jazz and other world music stylings, 
performs with his band on June 9 at 
the Highland Center for the Arts in 
Greensboro, highlandartsvt.org 

■ Legendary Americana artist John 
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Prine is touring to support the 
recent release of "The Tree of 
Forgiveness," his first collection 
of new songs in 13 years. Prine 
appears June 13 at the Flynn 
Center in Burlington. 
highergroundmusic.com 

■ Jam band Twiddle headlines 
two large festivals with sprawl¬ 
ing musical lineups. The'Trendly 
Gathering" takes place June 28- 
June 30 on Mount Ellen at Sugar- 
bush Resort in Waitsfield (frend- 
lygathering.com) and "Tumble 
Down" comes to Waterfront Park 
in Burlington July 27-28. 
highergroundmusic.com 

■ Ry Cooder, a prolific guitarist 
whose work has ranged from 
Captain Beeflieart to the Buena 
Vista Social Club, performs 
June 30 at the Flynn Center in 
Burlington, flynncenter.org 

■ Tlie Bookstock Literary Festival 
marks its lo-year anniversary, 

July 27-29 in Woodstock. 
bookstockvt.org 

■ Roots music prevails at 

the Peacham Acoustic Music 
Festival, taking place Aug. 17-18. 
pamfest.com 

♦ Schedules are subject to change. 

♦ Prices listed are premium seats for 
adults; fees and taxes may also apply. 

♦ More events at vermontvacation.com. 



Living 


At Wake Robin, residents 
have designed and built over 
four miles of walking trails. 
Each Spring, they make 
maple syrup in the 
community sugar house, and 
each Fall they harvest honey 
from our beehives. Residents 
compost, plant gardens, use 
locally grown foods, and 
work with staff to follow 
earth-friendly practices. 

Live the life you choose—^in 
a \ibrant lifecare community. 
We’re happy to tell you 
more. Visit our website or 
give us a call today to 
schedule a tour. 


If, 


V^keRobin 


VERMONT'S LIFECARE COMMUNITY 


802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 
SHELBURNE, VERMONT 






GATHER, DISCOVER 


^CONNECT 


AT OUR FOOD TRUCK! 


Check our website for locations 


A SINGLE 1 ^ j pebble 




802.865.5200 • asinglepebble.com 


133 BANK ST., BURLINGTON, VT 
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HANDS-ON LEARNING Classes 
in market gardening and 
baking are offered at the 
School of the New American 
Farmstead, a branch of 
Sterling College. The college 
has built an outsize reputation 
os a leader in environmental 
stewardship education. 
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People & Places, Eateries & Beverages 

By Melissa Pasanen | Photographed by Daria Bishop 


CONNECTIONS 

NEK expertise 
fuels farmstead 
program 

O N A WARM SUMMER 
afternoon, a small 
procession of students 
traversed the village of 
Craftsbury Common, 
arriving at an outdoor 
masonry oven, where Richard 
Miscovich, the instructor, 
pulled open the heavy door 
and peered inside to check 
the fire that had been lit the 
previous evening. "Come the 
zombie apocalypse," he said 
with a smile, "this could do a 
lot to get you through." 

The students, there to 
learn about baking, were 
among some 300 people who 
took part last year in courses 
offered at the School of the 
New American Farmstead, 
a branch of Sterling 
College. Established two 
years ago, and hosted mostly 
during the summer, the 
New American Farmstead 
program presents more 
than two dozen short- 
course offerings in such 
skills as cheesemaking, beer 
brewing, market gardening, 
blacksmithing, foraging, and 
fermenting. 

Over the last 60 years, 
tiny Sterling College, located 



in the Northeast 
Kingdom, has 
built an outsize 
reputation as a 
leader in hands- 
on environmental 
stewardship 
education, and 
college president 
Matthew Derr 
said the New 
American 
Farmstead 
courses extend 
the college's reach 
further. The 
baking group, 
for example, 
included various 
20-something 
Sterling 

undergraduates, 
but also a middle- 
aged Mainer who said he was 
"re-careering," a professional 
baker from Arkansas, and 
a retiree from New Mexico 
who found the Sterling 
program online. "Colleges are 
important economic engines, 
rural colleges especially," Derr 
said."We can help make 
Vermont an economic and 
cultural destination." 

To that end, the program 
is part of a web of Vermont 
connections. Underwriting 
comes from Vermont 
Creamery, the artisanal 
cheese and dairy company 
in Websterville, and Chelsea 
Green Publishing, of White 


their base in the Northeast 
Kingdom. Hill Farmstead has 
made introductions to expert 
instructors and does brewery 
tours for classes, while the 
Cellars at Jasper Hill provides 
a range of contributions."We 
wouldn't have the cheese 
program if not for Jasper 
Hill," said Derr. 

Mateo Kehler, co-founder 
of the Cellars at Jasper Hill, 
said,"We are really interested 
in leveraging the assets in 
our community, and Sterling 
College is one of those. The 
more we all work together, 
the better for the region, the 
community, and our industry." 


River Junction, which focuses 
on works with sustainability 
themes. "Sterling is an 
agricultural change-making 
institution we need to be 
part of," said Margo Baldwin, 
Chelsea Green president 
and publisher as well as 
a college trustee. Several 
Chelsea Green authors, such 
as Miscovich, teach in the 
New American Farmstead 
program. There are also 
partnerships with significant 
contributions from Hill 
Farmstead Brewery and the 
Cellars at Jasper Hill, both 
of whom have built global 
reputations in their field from 
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The fOOD Scene 




CREATIVE TWISTS 
Small plates 

a communal 
experience at 
^4ney Road, co- 
loWhed by Cara 
Chigazola Tobin 
(left) and Allison 
Gibson (right), 

' with bartending 
by Olive Robb. 


been chef de cuisine at the 
highly regarded Eastern 
Mediterranean restaurant 
Oleana, and she was looking 
for a new opportunity. In 
Boston, Tobin said,"We were 
getting our lamb, our quail, 
our chicken from Vermont. 

I thought, why don't we just 
do it in Vermont?" 

Together, Tobin and 
Gibson have created Honey 
Road, so named for a 
Turkish town where women 
reinvigorated their local 
economy through backyard 
beekeeping."! got to go to 
Turkey and Morocco, and 
I lell in love with the food, 
the flavors, the spices," Tobin 
said."I fell in love with the 
tradition, seeing these recipes 
that women had passed 
down from generation to 
generation." 

Tie menu is almost 
entirely made up of mezze, 
smaller plates of food to 


MIDEAST CUISINE 

Paths converge 
at Honey Road 

F or Allison Gibson, 
it has been a fortuitous 
journey back to the corner 
of Church and Main streets 
in Burlington, where she 
waited tables 17 years ago. 

At the time, of course, she 
never dreamed she would 
cO'Own a restaurant at that 
exact location, but as time 
passed, her career advanced 
to managing many dining 
rooms, including The Inn at 
Shelburne Farms, and she 
worked as general manager 
and operations director for 
the Hen of the Wood group. 

Meanwhile, in 2016, when 
chef Cara Chigazola Tobin 
arrived in Burlington from 
Boston, she was referred 
to Gibson as a potential 
business partner. Tobin had 
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be shared, which fosters a 
communal, convivial eating 
experience. Start with 
freshly rolled and baked-to- 
order pita bread to plunge 
into spreads and dips like 
whipped local feta and ricotta 
drizzled with Vermont 
honey and sprinkled with 
fresh mint or muhammara, 
a spread made with 
walnuts, piquillo peppers, 
and pomegranate. Tobins 
favorite combination is the 
creamy, earthy eggplant baba 
ghanoush with the excellent 
lamb crackers, a rich meat 
spread made with red pepper 
paste, spices, pomegranate 
molasses, and garlic folded 
into Lebanese mountain 
bread and baked into thin, 
crispy triangles. 

Moving down the 
menu, vegetables receive the 
kind of proper attention 
they rarely get. Pan-seared 
Brussels sprouts are tossed 
with walnut-garlic sauce 
and served on smoked green 
wheat. Roasted cauliflower 
gets a kick from preserved 
lemon, pomegranate seeds, 
and buttermilk. Spicy 
tomato sauce and herbs 
dress crunchy potato 
wedges. Creative twists on 
Middle Eastern classics 
include a snail-shaped 
pastry filled with creamy, 
lemony, seasoned crabmeat 
called crab brik, inspired 
by a traditional Tunisian 
tuna dish. Lebanese kibbe 
nayeh, usually made with 
raw lamb, receives a nod with 
tuna nayeh of diced raw fish 
punched up with harissa 


paste and preserved lemons. 
The same harissa blended 
with brown sugar creates a 
sweet-spicy glaze for chicken 
wings, inspired by skewered 
wings commonly served in 
Turkish kebab shops. 

Servers recommend two 
to three dishes per person; 
the challenge is choosing. 
Vermont quail fried crisp 
with dried apricots and 
lemon-honey is reminiscent 
of chicken wings, but all 
grown-up. Pide, a traditional 
dish from Istanbul, is a 
canoe-shaped cradle of pita 
dough filled with seasoned 
ground lamb and a soft- 
cooked egg crowned with 
cheese and a seasonal salad. 
You can mix the meat and 
egg together or break off the 
ends of bread and dip into 
each, Tobin explains. Either 
way, it is a mouthwatering 
example of why she fell in 
love with Middle Eastern 
cuisine. 


INTERVIEW 

A few questions 
for Mike Winters, 

owner and co-founder of 
Juice for the People juice bar 
and farm in Burlington 

VL: You not only press 
juice, but you also farm many 
of your ingredients. Why the 
double role? 

MW: We opened the juice 
bar first, but it was always 
the plan to have a farm, and 
we did that soon after in the 
Intervale in Burlington. The 
support and mentors down 
there are incredible, like 
joining a family. Its basically 
economics. It's a vertically 
integrated business. I own 
the supply, so I can grow 
exactly what I want, the 
amount I want, the way I 
want to grow it. 

VL: Tell us a little about 
how a lawyer became a juice 
entrepreneur and farmer. 


MW: I was practicing law 
and my mind was always 
wandering, trying to figure 
out ways to be a farmer. It's 
because of my grandfather. 

I inherited his tractor, a 
1947 John Deere, which I 
still have and use. I grew 
up going to visit him in 
Pennsylvania where I would 
play in his barns, collect 
eggs. Everything about the 
farm life I enjoyed. I did 
work on some farms when 
I was in law school, though 
ultimately, I had given up on 
farming until my retirement. 
But then I got very sick of 
doing law, and my girlfriend 
at the time introduced me to 
green juice. 

VL: Was it love at first taste? 
MW: My first reaction was 
"Ewwwww." I thought it was 
the color of pond scum, but 
then I took a sip and it was 
sweet and tasted terrific. It 
had a lot of lemon and a lot 
of ginger in it, and I was like. 
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VERMONT FLANNEL 


AUTHCNTIC COMPANY 


HANDCRAFTED 


AMERICA 


VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


WORLD'S F NEST 


FLANNEL CLOTHING 


FOR MEN, WOMEN 


KIDS & DOGS 


Dedicated To World Comfort 


VISIT US IN VERMONT 

WOODSTOCK • BURLINGTON 
FERRISBURGH • JOHNSON 
EAST BARRE • 800-232-7820 


HANDCRAFTED 


^ GET 10% OFF 

i Online Only Now Through 
I i 9/1/18 with Code VTLIFE18 
VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


“Damn, this is good. This could sell.” 

VL; Can you explain the name, Juice 
for the People? 

MW: The whole thing is to try to 
keep the juice accessible and affordable. 
Anyone coming off the street with no 
experience [buying fresh'pressed juice], 
yes, there's a little bit of sticker shock. 

But there's some education that has to 
happen; it's not expensive for what it 
is. The first thing I say is, “we're a farm, 
and we juice everything we grow. In 
the summertime, we're buying almost 
everything else local except for lemons 
and exotics like turmeric and ginger.'' 

A lot of it is attitude too. We try to keep 
it so anyone can feel comfortable walking 
up to us. 

VL: Before practicing law, you also 
went to art school and worked as an art 
teacher. Do any of these skills help in 
your current field? 

MW: The lawyer thing allowed me to 
set up the whole business and jump over 
hurdles — the nitty-gritty paperwork, 
zoning, and permitting — that could 
intimidate a fair amount of people. I had 
kind of failed at art. I was a horrible art 
teacher, young and intimidated. I really 
thought that was a chapter I’d closed. 

But then when we opened the first juice 
bar, we had to make a cart and we didn't 
have a lot of money. There was a whole 
creative process. I got some busted bikes, 
chopped them up, made them shiny and 
welded them together. I was using my art 
skills again in service of this new mission. 
VL: It was law school that brought you 
to Vermont. What made you stay? 

MW: Vermont's bucolic nature. Its 
farms. Vermont Law School is in the 
seat of it all. I had come from Albany, the 
city, and I just wanted to be in the woods. 
I had visited a couple of law schools and 
drove to Vermont for an interview. I 
knew I wanted to be here. 

VL: You Ve sold juice in all sorts of 
venues, from the mall to the co-op. 
Where does it sell best? 

MW: What I learned is you don't only 
need the traffic, you need the right 
mindset. The farmers market is absolute 


gold. People come to buy their organic 
carrots, and then they can drink their 
organic carrots too. 

VL: What are you most excited about 
growing? 

MW: We ve always juiced for color. This 
year I've got this deep purple carrot. It 
actually stains your tongue if you take a 
bite of it. Fennel's a big one for us, and it's 
somewhat hard to find. It's got amazing 
flavor and is really good for digestion. 

But the thing I'm most excited about 
is tulsi. They call it sacred basil or holy 
basil, and it's a cornerstone of ayurvedic 
medicine. It has insane flavor, divine 
aroma, and it grows really well and juices 
really well. Tulsi is going to be our new 
kale in a sense. 

VL: Is there anything unusual you're 
buying from another Vermont farm? 
MW: Aronia berries, also called choke- 
berries, from The Farm Between. They're 
a native berry with astronomically high 
antioxidant levels, a very deep purple- 
blue, kind of [a] rare color in nature. 

VL: How about an unexpected 
ingredient that works well in juice? 

MW: Our Sweet Potato Love juice is 
sweet potato, pear, and ginger to taste, 
and it's surprisingly good. People aren't 
sure, but then they taste it. I tried my 
hand at growing them last year and it 
was a fail, but I get gigundo seconds, as 
big as small watermelons, from another 
Intervale farm. 

VL: Can juice play a role in reducing 
food and farm waste? 

MW: Every ugly carrot that I grow is 
worthy of juicing, so we don't really 
have waste in that regard. And, as much 
as I can, I always buy seconds from 
other farms. 

VL: At the end of the day, what is the 
most rewarding thing about running a 
juice bar? 

MW: Everyone smiles when you hand 
them a juice. When people come up to 
me, they feel good about what they're 
doing. I've been working a lot and it 
feels great. I'm just hanging out, talking 
to people, and making them juice. It 
doesn't feel like work. ^ 
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Green Mountain 
Railroad 

STATEWIDE 

Dining on the Champlain Valley Dinner 
Train, Special Event Rides, and Fall 
Foliage Excursions. From Burlington, 
May-Sept, and Chester, Sept.-Oct. 
trainridesvt.com 



Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard 8c Winery 

BERLIN 


Visit Fresh Tracks Farm 
to taste quality Vermont wines 
grown and produced just 
5 minutes south of Montpelier. 
freshtracksfarm.com 


TBe/VbR"nA 

K3 


S€afoo4 & Burgefs 

On the Water 


The Marina 

BRATTLEBORO 

Waterfront restaurant serving seafood, 
burgers, steaks, pasta and salads, 
along with amazing sunsets. 
Open 7 days a week. 

vermontmarina.com 



Garlic & Herb Festival 

BENNINGTON 


Vermont's premier garlic festival 
with over 200 vendors, live music, 
children’s activities, craft beer, food, 
demonstrations and more! Sept. 1-2 




WhistlePig Farms 

SHOREHAM 

Tlie preeminent rye whiskey company, 
WhistlePig grows, mashes, 
distills, matures and bottles 
rye on WhistlePig Farm. 


(802) 447-3311 Iovegarlic.com 



Vermont State 
Historic Sites 

STATEWIDE 

Visit history where it happened! 
Historic landmarks, archaeological 
sites, museums and walking trails. 
Fun for the whole family. 

(802) 828-3051 historicsites.vermont.gov 


V_7 



Captain Mike s Sailing 

CHARLOTTE 

We offer captained sailing tours on 
Lake Champlain. All our tours 
are private and can be arranged to 
fit your needs. Visit our website 
or call for more information. 

(802) 233-2250 champlainsailing.com 


(802) 897-7700 whistlepigwhiskey.com 



Morse Farm 
Maple Sugarworks 

MONTPELIER 

We are Vermont's oldest maple family, 
making syrup for over 200 years. 
Share our tradition with your family 
and get 10 % off with code VTLIFE. 
(802) 223-7450 morsefarm.com 
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Feeling It 


The vibe is 
different now in 
St. Albans, after 
a turnaround 
four decades 
in the making 


PRIDE OF PLACE 
Heath McAllister 
oi Clark's House 
of Flowers waters 
hanging baskets 
in the rejuvenated 
downtown. 


By Matt Crawford 

Photographed by 
Jerry Swope 

T his story 
starts with a 
retired couple 
from suburban 
Maryland 
spending part of 
their autumn in Vermont, 
visiting their grandchildren 
and soaking in the fall colors. 
One of their grandsons is 
a high school sophomore 
who just happens to have a 
junior varsity football game 
one Monday night at 
BFA'St. Albans. Being 
good grandparents, the 
couple drive to St. Albans 
from Middlebury to see 
their grandson play. The 
football held is on the 
eastern fringe of town, a 
bit more than a long held 
goal attempt from the 
Interstate 89 exit; so before 
the game, the grandparents 
head into St. Albans proper 
for a bite to eat. And there, 
while looking over the menu 
at Maple City Diner, 
the retired couple begin 
listing their observations of 
St. Albans. 

It’s vibrant. It's quaint. It 
has a well-maintained village 
green. It has a downtown 
with open retail stores. 

St. Albans, they opine. 


might be the quintessential 
classic New England small 
town — a pleasant, thriving 
community with church 
steeples and a bike path 
and a cutely named diner 
that gives a nod to the area's 
iconic agricultural heritage. 

I retell the story of the 
Maryland couple's visit to 
Dominic Cloud, manager of 
St. Albans City, as we sit in his 
office one morning. He grins. 

"I hear various versions 
of that story quite often," 
he says. "It's always good 
to hear. It's a testament to 
the hard work that's gone 

^ We had put 
ourselves in 
position to 
take action, q 9 

on around here, but it's 
certainly not something that 
was being said about St. 
Albans 10 or 15 years ago." 

No. Not by a long shot. 
The thriving St. Albans of 
today barely resembles the 
hardscrabble, blue-collar 
city of a decade ago where 
downtown storefronts had 
a 60 percent vacancy rate, 
crime was increasing, and 
city government was so 
cash-strapped it could barely 


afford regular upkeep on 
sidewalks and roads. Back 
then, saying you were from 
St. Albans opened yourself 
up for ribbing: You were 
a ruffian. A rube. I was 
born in St. Albans in 1966, 
graduated from high school 
there in 1984, and spent 
the early parts of my career 
working at newspapers in 
northern Vermont. People 
picked on my hometown. 
Franklin County in general, 
and St. Albans in particular, 
almost always got a bad rap. 

There were certainly 
elements of truth in the 
seedy reputation. In 1969, 
the Northwest State 
Correctional Facility 
opened on the outskirts of 
town. Unlike Burlington, 
Northheld, Middlebury, 
or Bennington — all 
college towns — St. Albans 
inherited the prejudices 
that go with being a prison 
town. In the mid-1970s, St. 
Albans' leaders hired an 
undercover narcotics police 
officer named Paul Lawrence 
to clean up the town's 
burgeoning drug problem, 
but a larger community 
PR nightmare ensued after 
Lawrence himself wound 
up behind bars for making 
hundreds of fraudulent 
drug arrests. In a 1976 story 
about Lawrence, The New 
York Times referred to St. 
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ABOVE Julie Thommes has a snack with her daughter 
Aubri Richards at a coffeehouse on Main Street. 
OPPOSITE, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP Twiggs American 
Gastropub owner Tom Murphy (right) rode out tough 
times before the turnaround; family and friends enjoy 
their backyard at a new housing development; inside 
Catalyst Coffee Bar; more affordable home prices offer 
o step up; cruising through the farmers market. 


Albans as a “quiet backwater 
near the Canadian border." 
In 1980, Mayor Janet Smith 
was shot to death by a 
handyman who lived with 
her, less than a week after 
she took office. By the mid- 
2000s, St. Albans police. 


politicians, and medical 
officials made loud public 
cries for help in combating 
the opioid addiction that 
wracked the area. The 
public acknowledgment 
of that problem served as 
another body blow to the 
community’s image. 

“I can remember standing 
outside in 2011 like a carnival 
barker trying to get people 
to come into my restaurant," 
said Tom Murphy, owner of 
Twiggs American Gastropub, 
located smack-dab in the 
middle of St. Albans. “It was 
a dead, small-town main 
street with absolutely nothing 
going for it." 

F or a glimpse ofjust 
how far St. Albans 
has come, consider 
this anecdote: Tim Smith 
is the executive director 
of the Franklin County 
Industrial Development 
Corp., a private, nonprofit 
organization that helps 
spearhead business growth 
in northwestern Vermont. 
Smith is a deeply rooted 
St. Albans native. A 1978 
graduate of BFA-St. Albans, 
his family once owned 
a popular restaurant in 
the city, and today, his 
other family members are 
prominent business leaders 
in the area. He also became 
St. Albans’ mayor in March 
— a part-time position with 
no salary. Smith tells the 
story of a recent economic 
development seminar he 
attended. “Here I am in a 
room with 250 bankers and 
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Here I am in a room 
with 250 bankers 
and business leaders, 
and St. Albans is 
being held up as a 
poster child for the 
rest of the state. 

I’m just sitting 
there filling with 
immense pride. ’ • 


































Two major employers, 

Mylan Technologies and 
Northwestern Medical 
Center, employ about 1,450 
people combined, who 
all work within walking 
distance of downtown. The 
hospital recently completed 
a $32 million expansion, and 
Ben & Jerry's Ice Cream 
completed construction 
of a 45,000'Square'- 
foot expansion to its 
manufacturing facility, 
adding 65 new jobs. 
Unemployment in the area 
has declined from more than 
10 percent in 2009 to under 
4 percent today. Another 
three'part revitalization 
project on Main Street, this 
one estimated at $20 million, 
was announced in January. 


ABOVE Jesse Lawyer 
and his daughter Charlotte 
stroll through Catalyst 
Coffee Bar. 

LEFT Landscaping 
touches, part of a $3 
million improvement 
project. 

OPPOSITE, CLOCKWISE 
FROM TOP LEFT: Debbie 
LaForce, who moved to 
St. Albans two years ago, 
works on a floral display 
outside her home; Will 
and Kate Howrigan with 
their daughter Ruth enjoy 
a sidewalk cafe; Vermont 
musician Mark LeGrand 
performs on a Saturday 
evening. 


business leaders, and St. 
Albans is being held up as 
a poster child for the rest of 
the state," Smith said. "I'm 
just sitting there filling with 
immense pride." 

Tlie business leaders 
at Smith's seminar, like 


the out'of-state visitors 
at the diner, are seeing a 
transformed St. Albans. 

The downtown is lively, 
with shops, restaurants, and 
a new hotel, and it looks 
better, enhanced by a $3 
million streetscaping project. 























“Between 2017 and 
the end of 2018, we should 
see somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $150 
million in construction 
and capital improvement 
in Franklin County,” said 
Smith. Not all of that is in 
St. Albans, Smith said. That 
counts projects in nearby 
Enosburgh and Swanton, 
bur Hor the most part, the 
surrounding towns are 
fortunately caught in the 


prop wash of St. Albans 
steaming straight ahead. 

OR A LONG TIME, 

St. Albans was a town 
badly in need of a 
transformation. People were 
keenly aware of that fact. 

As early as 1981, about the 
time the unemployment rate 
for St. Albans was inching 
toward 15 percent, city and 
stare officials put forth a 
“Downtown Revitalization 


Plan” for St. Albans. But 
there were several big 
hurdles. First, there was not 
an overabundance ofjobs 
in the immediate area — 
skilled workers migrated 
out of St. Albans each day 
for better-paying jobs in 
Chittenden County. Second, 
St. Albans lacked the water 
and sewer infrastructure 
needed to attract meaningful 
industry and development. 

And then, in 1993, Wal- 


mart came sniffing around. 

The saga of Walmart's 
bid to locate a store on the 
northern edge of St. Albans, 
some two miles outside of 
the city's center, literally 
has filled books — most 
of them motions, rulings, 
and subsequent appeals 
in a variety of courts. The 
“nation's longest Walmart 
fight” was chronicled by the 
St. Albans Messenger in 

(Continued on page 55) 
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HUDAK FARM 
■ Swanton ■ 

Husband ond wife 
Richard Hudak and 
Marie Frey are co- 
owners of Hudak Farm, 
which has been in the 
family for 50 years and 
made the transition 
from dairy to a market 
garden about 30 years 
ago. Top left, Aiyana 
Auer, a regular visitor 
at the farm since 
she was a toddler. 
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Roadside markets offer a 
direct connection between 
land and people. In this 
photo essay, Daria Bishop 
offers an appreciation of 
these summertime classics, 
and of the hardworking 
Vermonters who produce 
such bounty. 
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CEDAR CIRCLE 
FARM 

■ East Thelford ■ 


Located on the 
Connecticut River. 

Cedar Circle Farm is 
both a farmstand and 
an education center. At 
8W the counter, customers 
Alexandra Haedrich 
r- and Emilie Lalonde. 7. 

Clockwise from top. farm 
staff Christian Jones. 
Kateri Damato. and Cleo 
Roback (opposite, middle). 
































GREEN MOUNTAIN 4 

GIRLS FARM / 


■ Northfield > 

Co-owners Laura Olsen, 
left, and Mari Omland 
emphasize natural and 
sustainable practices 
for their vegetables and 
free-range animals, and 
also offer "a wonderful 
respite for visitors," with 
lodging, events, and paid 
farm experiences. 
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WOOD'S MARKET 
GARDEN 


More than 50 kinds of 
fruits and vegetables are 
grown at Wood's, which 
also bursts with flowers 
and plants at seven 
greenhouses. Top left, 
husband and wife co¬ 
owners Jon and Courtney 
Satz and their children 
Ezra (standing) and 
Emmett. Third from top. 
employee Clay Hays. 
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TRILLIUM HILL 
FARM 

■ Hinesburg ■ 


lames Donegan runs 
TVillium Hill Farm with 
his wife* Sara. Growing 
vegetables* raising beef 
cattle* and operating a 
farmstand* the couple 
work land that has been in 
James* family since 1795. 
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Switchback 


Brewing, at the 
company site in 
Burlington 










In 2002, Switchback Brewing 
served its first pint, at Akes' 
Place pub in downtown 
Burlington, and went on to become 
one of the states most distinctive microbrew 
brands. In this wide-ranging interview, 
co-founder Bill Cherry discusses how he 
came to Vermont, his plan to pass the reins 
to the next generation, and why musicians 
make better brewers than artists do. 

Interviewed by Kim Asch 
Photographed by Caleb Kenna 

VL: In February 2017, you and your business 
partner, Jeff Neiblum, announced that you 
sold the company to your workers under an 
employee stock ownership plan. Why? 

BC: As someone who's birthed this business, 
you start to think, boy, when I sell this to 
somebody, the new owners are going to apply 
their own thoughts about what to do with the 
company, and it's going to drive you nuts because 
it's your baby. New owners would probably take 
it nationwide. They'd blow it out because they'd 
be trying to get their money back. 

But you look at the ESOP idea: Now the 
succession is going to the people you've brought 
up and brought in — it's the family — and they 
are there because they like the company the way 
it is, and they are going to keep running it mostly 
the way it is, at least with no radical changes. 
Plus, they will get all that stability. 


VL: What made you start thinking about 
succession planning in the first place? 

BC: The folks I looked up to in the brewing 
world are a half generation ahead of me. 

John McDonald at Boulevard Brewing, 
where I worked for five years in Kansas City, 
was my mentor. John, Ken Grossman of Sierra 
Nevada, and Larry Bell of Bell's Brewing — 
these were the first guys that really made it. 
They all found out when they hit their 60s that 
they'd never really talked about how to unload 
the brewery, and they had problems. The big 
thing they said was the sooner you make the 
plans for this, the more graceful the succession 
will be. I took that seriously. 

VL: But you're only 55. 

BC: The most liberating thing that ever 
happened to me was turning 50. Because I'm 
a planner. All of a sudden I hit 50, and I 
realized all of the saving up and waiting to 
do things, you can't keep waiting. I finally 
went hiking in Nepal a couple of years ago. 
Same goes for this succession planning. 

VL: Is employee-owned the same as 
employee-run? 

BC: No. With the ESOP, in terms of actual 
management, nothing really changes. The 
president is the president. The employees 
don't vote on anything. Tlie easiest way for 
me to think of an ESOP, from an employee's 
perspective, is it's like a very special one- 
company 401 (k). So you've got stock in your 
40i(k), it just happens to be one company's 
stock, and when you leave you get cashed out. 
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My vision of craft’ 
is that craftsmen 
make something 
that pleases them 
and then hold 
that out to the 
world and say, 
‘Do you like 
it too? Would 
you want to 
buy it?’ I think 
the craftsman 
makes what he 
is inspired by. 
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My neighbor said, 
‘Yeah, you’re just 
like every other 
Vermonter. If you 
can't find the job 
that you need, you 
just invent it for 
yourself. ’ 



VL: It all seems very generous. What's in it 
for you? 

BC: The nice thing is, since Jeff and I are still in 
our 50s, it's a win-win. 

I get to keep being in charge of the brewery 
for many more years and guiding it and making 
things happen the way I want them to happen. 
By the same token, we're starting to cash out at 
a time when we're young enough to enjoy it. I'm 
renovating my house in Richmond right now, 
which I probably wouldn't have been able to do 
until I was 70. Will we get as much money as 
if we'd sold outright? No. But will our lives be 
better? I think yes. 

VL: Is there a downside? 

BC: I'm working harder than I worked before. 
I'm so concerned now; I'm more stressed now 
than I was before I did the ESOP because I 
feel like I need to make sure the company is 
functioning properly for the succession. Before, 
it was just Jeff and me, and we started from 
nothing, so it was easy. 

VL: How have you prepared these young 
Vermonters to take the reins? 

BC: My core group of five or six people — 
all in their 20s and 30s — have been with me 
for 10 years or more. They are the ones who 
worked side by side with me in those early 
days on the brewing room floor. It really was 
apprenticeships. They have that super-strong 
grasp of where I'm coming from and what we're 
trying to do here. I've been the dominant-force 
leader who created the company with a certain 
vision — but the vision is more like general 
guidelines of what I wanted my brewery to do, 
and we've morphed along the way and adapted. 
And so these folks have been living it with 
me and, even before the ESOP, were already 
stepping in and making their impact known, as 
far as the direction of the brewery. 

VL: Why the long lead time before the 
transition takes place? 

BC: Right now, most of the big ideas are driven 
by me, with me seeking input and feedback 
from key personnel. They're well-positioned to 


understand the company; they're still developing 
their skills to actually guide it. That's why I'm 
still here for 15 years. 

VL: Do you think of the Switchback team as 
being a family? 

BC: I think we do, but we're one of those 
families that don't admit it. Our expressions of 
affection are giving each other a hard time. 

VL: Do you envision Switchback being 
Vermont-owned forever? 

BC: That's the hope, and that's why I've 
doubled-down on my risk. I took a huge risk 
to start a business, was successful, and now, 
rather than selling it and having the cash in 
hand. I've done this ESOP and have to make 
sure the company not only is around in 15 years, 
but is thriving — otherwise, I ultimately won't 
get my payoff. One of the many reasons is I'm 
hoping this thing carries on forever. We want 
Switchback to be the quintessential Vermont 
brewery and everyone looks to us with warmth 
and a feeling of home. 

VL: What's your connection to the state? 

BC: Growing up, my family bounced around the 
Midwest (Michigan, Ohio, and Iowa) for my dad's 
job as a sales territory manager. I moved every two 
years of my life for most of my life. 

I took a chance and left my dream job at 
Boulevard Brewing in Kansas City to work for 
a startup food business in Vermont because 
I thought I'd like living here. At the time, I 
was making lo-hour drives to Colorado to go 
hiking. It was just killing me. I wanted to be in 
the mountains, and I wanted to do that kind of 
outdoor stuff. 

VL: The job that brought you here didn't last. 
Why did you stick around? 

BC: I'd found the pi ace I didn't want to move 
from. I'd been writing a business plan for a brewery 
the whole time, and after I didn't get the job I'd 
applied for at Ben & Jerry's, I realized the timing 
was right. My neighbor said, "Yeah, you're just like 
every other Vermonter. If you can't find the job 
that you need, you just invent it for yourself." 
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NEW WAVE Younger- 
generalion workers 
Morgan Peron, above, 
and Craig Wilkinson, 
below, can lake part 
in an employee stock 
ownership plan, 
designed to root the 
company more deeply 
in Vermont. 
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VL: How did you partner up with Jeff, who lives 
outside the state? 

BC: Were college friends, and he's the 
entrepreneur of the two of us. He started his own 
electrical engineering firm, and he'd wanted us 
to do this business together all along. His point 
was, look at all these successful breweries and — 
especially back then — almost none of them had 
as much education and experience as I did, so 
there's no reason why we couldn't make this work. 

He did complain when he found out 
Vermont had more breweries per capita than any 
state in the union. He goes, "Really? You have to 
open up in the most competitive state?" 

VL; How did you learn to become a brewer? 
BC: I went to Ohio State University and got a 
degree in microbiology because I wanted to work 
in a brewery. Back then I was trying to get work at 
Budweiser because the microbrew industry didn't 
exist. After college, I worked in the food industry 
for four years — at a bologna factory, a pickle 
factory, and a turkey factory. Every year, I would 
send out resumes to breweries. 

I finally realized I needed to write to the 
executive heads of quality assurance and research 
and development. I said,"I'm not looking for a 
job. I'm writing to find out how I get a job at your 
company." They wrote back and said to get more 
education. So, off I went to UC Davis in California 
and got my master's degree in beer brewing. 

VL: What was your first job as a brewer? 

BC: After I graduated with my master's, I got a 
job at Boulevard Brewing Company. At the time, 
it was the I3th'biggest craft brewer, but nobody 
had ever heard of us. All of our beer was being 
sold in Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas. It's 
still the best job I ever had. I was doing exactly 
what I wanted to do and didn't have to worry 
about the bottom line when I went home at night. 

VL: Were you there a long time? 

BC: Five years. And I was the person who 
adapted their second-best-selling beer, which was 
a wheat beer made with wheat grown right in 
Kansas; you'd buy it straight from the farmer. I was 
already developing my craft consciousness while 


I was there. The brewers said, "You know, it tastes 
better straight from the tank.” It had all this extra 
yeast character, and it was real cloudy and funky. 
Widmer Brewing in Oregon was making a cloudy 
wheat beer that was real popular. So, I challenged 
John [McDonald], I said,"If we think that this 
beer tastes better unfiltered straight off the tank, 
then it seems, as craft brewers who are introducing 
new things to the beer-drinking community, we 
are increasing everybody's horizon of what beer 
can be; we should be saying we think this is better, 
so we're serving it to you this way." We debated for 
about three months whether anyone would accept 
this funky, cloudy beer they'd never been served 
before. We finally took a chance. That beer became 
the No. I selling beer the company had. 


The most 
liberating thing 
that ever happened 
to me was turning 
50. Because I’m 
a planner. All of 


VL: How did that experience influence your 
choices at Switchback? 

BC: We are a product of our experiences, so 
with my experience of changing that wheat beer 
into an unfiltered product, is it a surprise that 
Switchback has never owned a filter? When I 
released my first beer, I decided I would release 
the beer the way I like to drink it. 

VL: How did you decide what kind of beer you 
wanted to brew at Switchback? 

BC: Most of my brewer friends at brewpubs 
liked to talk about all of these great beers they 
made that were super complex and interesting. 

But when you asked what was their best-seller, it 
would always be this plain Jane, bland, boring beer 
that they were only making because they needed to 
have something to serve the majority of the public 
who came to the restaurant. They weren't proud of 
it. And it accounted for 75 percent of their sales. I 
was like, wow, I don't want 75 percent of the beer 
that I brew to be something I'm not proud of 

VL: So you made a beer you could be proud of 
for the common beer drinker? 

BC: No, I made it for me. My vision of "craft" is 
that craftsmen make something that pleases them 
and then hold that out to the world and say,"Do 
you like it too? Would you want to buy it?" I think 
the craftsman makes what he is inspired by. 

(Continued on page S 9 ) 


a sudden I hit 50, 
and I realized all 
of the saving up 
and waiting to do 
things, you can’t 
keep waiting. 
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I ot how big fishing 

■ in Vermont can 

Jl, get, start at the 

top, with the Bass Anglers 
Sportsman Society. In 1997, 
these arbiters of big-time bass 
fishing found their way to 
Lake Champlain, with more 
than 120 professional anglers 
from around the country 
headquartered out of Malletts 
Bay. Roland Martin, a bass 


O GET A SENSE 


pro from Florida, wha was 
also a well-known television 
personality, won that inaugural 
Champlain event. And thats 
when Lake Champlains 
reputation as a world-class bass 
fishery was born. 

In the 20 years since. 

Lake Champlain has 
become a regular stop 
on the professional bass 
circuit. While most of the 
professional events use 




Plattsburgh, New York, as 
the home base these days, the 
anglers fish on both sides of 
the lake — often finding the 
key to a successful tournament 
is catching the largemouth 
bass that are plentiful 
in northern Vermont's 
Missisquoi Bay. Bassmaster 
magazine consistently ranks 
Lake Champlain high on 
its Top 100 list for North 
America, and James Hall, 


Bassmaster editoi*, said 
Champlain's diversity, attracts 
both tournament pros and 
weekend anglers. “Tie lake is 
giant," Hall said, "and super 
easy on the eyes." 

In July of 2017, the bass 
anglers group held a top- 
end tournament on Lake 
Champlain, with 109 of the 
world's elite anglers. Tennessee 
native Brandon Lester finished 
sixth in the event and won 


Love at Ur® 


From high-oclane professionals competing for big money 
to parents and kids watching bobbers at the end of a dock 
Vermont boasts an amazing array of people who relish 
the pleasures of fishing 
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$I 3;500 (the angler who won 
it, Alabama resident Aaron 
Martens, took home a cool 
$100,000). It was Lesters 
first visit to Lake Champlain, 
and he said he's counting 
the days until the pro circuit 
returns here.“Everybody 
on the tour absolutely loves 
Lake Champlain," Lester said. 
“I get asked a lot what my 
favorite place to fish is, and I 
always say the Tennessee River 
because that's where I grew 
up fishing. But after fishing 
on Lake Champlain, it really 
has become my hands-down 
favorite place. There are not 
many places you can go out 
and catch 60 to 100 bass in a 
day like you can there." 

Bass tournaments are all 
catch and release, an ethic that 
permeates nonprofessional 
fishing tournaments on 
Lake Champlain, and there 


are many of those held each 
summer — from the Lake 
Champlain International 
Father's Day Fishing Derby, 
which attracts some 6,000 
participants, to the fly-fishing- 
only Ditch Pickle Classic, 
with about 100 participants, 
held as a fundraiser for the 
Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge. The practice of 
returning fish that have been 
caught alive is vital to the 
success of the tournaments, 
and the lake's overall health. 
“It's a phenomenal fishery," said 
Lester, “It's so full of fish." 

I N STARK CONTRAST 
to the roar of outboard 
engines and the competitive 
atmosphere of tournaments 
and derbies stands fly-fishing. 
Often romanticized as a 
contemplative, solitary pastime, 
fly-fishing is rightly seen 


as more cerebral and quiet 
than other forms of fishing, 
though it can be big business 
as well. In 1856, Charles Orvis 
started an eponymously 
named fly-fishing company 
in Manchester, Vermont, and 
today Orvis stands as one 
of the cornerstone brands in 
fly-fishing. A privately held 
company, still headquartered 
in Vermont, it is the oldest 
and longest-running fly¬ 
fishing business in the world, 
reporting annual sales of about 
$325 million, with some 1,700 
employees on the payroll. 

Fly-fishing has a smaller 
side in Vermont, and 39-year- 
old Josh Adams of Hyde Park 
personifies that part. Adams 
owns Great Drake Angling 
and Outdoor Adventures, a 
fly-fishing guiding service he 
started in 2016 after working 
for a number of years at a fly 


shop. He guides throughout 
the Northeast, but many of 
his summer trips are based 
on the Lamoille River or 
other waters in north-central 
Vermont. He doesn't earn 
enough from guiding to make 
it his full-time job, but he's 
trying. The ofF-season is spent 
working out the specifics of 
his marketing plan, tweaking 
his website, sending emails 
to prospective clients, and 
spending money on social 
media advertising and search 
engine optimization. 

Adams started fishing 
as a kid, and began casting a 
fly rod on his loth birthday. 
He has a drift boat now — 
popular for fishing in places 
like Montana, Colorado, and 
Wyoming — but still rare 
in Vermont. He considers 
almost any day he spends 
on the water, either fishing 
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by himself or rowing clients 
down the river, worthwhile. 

“The thing about Vermont 
is how incredibly diverse the 
fly-fishing can be,“ Adams said. 
“You can go after small, native 
brook trout or big landlocked 
salmon, and you can do them 
both in the same day.“ 

Not surprisingly, most 
of Adams' clients for his 
Vermont-based trips are from 
out of state. His trips, which 
are either four or eight hours 
in length, include a prepared 
lunch on the water, along 
with some instruction and 
casting tips if the clients are 
amenable to that. The drift 
boat comfortably holds two 
clients, with Adams rowing 
from the center seat, and 
provides access to fishing 
spots far from the popular 
sites that tend to be near 
roads or trailheads. 


“What I hear most is just 
how spectacular the view of 
Vermont is from the river," 
said Adams. “Yes, we're out 
there catching fish, but we're 
taking in the scenery, looking 
at birds and other animals. 
There's always something to 
do when you're fly-fishing. It 
never gets boring." 

C HERYL Frank Sullivan, 
38, of Underhill, grew 
up fishing with her father and 
uncle in northern New York. 
Her interest in fishing waned 
through high school and her 
undergraduate years at the 
University of Vermont, but 
right around her 22nd birthday, 
she said she simply woke up 
one day with a yearning to 
buy a boat. 

“I had no boating 
experience whatsoever," 

Sullivan said with a laugh.“I 


found a small, used boat on 
Craigslist. I started fishing from 
that boat and that was that." 

Sullivan was one of the 
roughly 80,000 Vermonters 
who held a fishing license in 
2017 (only ages 15 and older 
need a license). That's a decline 
from a generation ago, but 
the loss of anglers is much 
less dramatic than the loss 
of hunters, which has seen 
a precipitous drop over the 
last several decades. Across 
the country, fishing remains a 
popular sport, with some 46 
million Americans ages 5 and 
older taking part in it. Among 
adult Americans, fishing is the 
second-most popular outdoor 
activity, trailing only running, 
jogging, and trail running. 
Almost 35 percent of all anglers 
are female, and female anglers 
represent one of the fastest 
growing segments of the sport. 


Sullivan is doing her part 
to make sure fishing remains 
woven into the fabric of the 
Vermont experience. She 
serves on the 14-member 
Fish and Wildlife Board, an 
appointed panel of citizens 
that reviews rules being put 
forward by the Vermont Fish 
and Wildlife Department. She 
is also a fishing instructor for 
Vermont Outdoors Woman, 
a nonprofit that encourages 
female participation in 
outdoor activities. 

Sullivan says fishing, like 
many traditional pursuits, 
faces challenges in the age 
of digital media and other 
electronic distractions. 

“But I don't think fishing 
is ever going to go away," 
she says.“It's always going 
to be a popular pastime, 
or even a way of life, for 
so many people." ^ 
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Vermont 



FACTORY STORE 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 


P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free; 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 

Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 



TBefTbRTA 


Sc2ifoo<i & Butgei^ 

On the W^Fci 


Lunch Dinner Daily, Sunday Brunch 

28 Spring Tree Rd. Brattleboro, VT 

802 - 257-7563 


BEGINS HERE!^ 


VermontMarina.com 


A SINGLE 



PEBBLE 


A place to gather, discover, and connect. 
Classic Chinese cuisine. 


Burlington, VT 
(802) 865-5200 asinglepebble.com 



Enjoy four glorious seasons for 
romance, relaxation & recreation 
in the heart of the Green Mountains, 
beside Sugarbush skiing SC golf resort. 

e 

Warren, VT 
(802) 496-7162 westhillbb.com 



Set on 150 mountainside acres 
overlooking the famous Battenkill. 
Romantic rooms with views. Fresh local 
cuisine, gala weddings, restful retreats. 

B 

Arlington, VT 

(802) 375-6516 westmountaininn.com 



Vermont Crafts Council 

Open Studio Weekends 

Vermont artists will welcome visitors 
to their studios both Spring and Fall, 
May 26 Sc 27 and October 13 3 C 14. 
Visit our website for maps and pictures. 

B 

Statewide 

(802) 223-3380 vermontcrafts.com 
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DISCOVER YOUR SENSE OE PLACE, AT OUR PLACE 

Just off Route 4 in the heart of the Killington Valley 



Perfect Wife Restaurant 

Serving seasonal dishes with craft brews SC 
cocktails in a casual atmosphere. Live music 
on weekends. Fine dining rooms SC outdoor 
gardens now available for private events. 

■ 

Manchester Center, VT 
(802) 362-2817 perfectwife^com 



Winner: 2017 Trip Advisor's Certificate of 
Excellence Award. New exercise facility, 
breakfast lobby. Near shopping; restaurants; 
skiing: Killington, Pico, Okemo. 


Rutland, VT 

(866) 387-9066 rutland.hamptoninn.com 










A rustic country inn with 


candlelit dining, award-winning chef. 

''Craft beer mecca' 


fireplace suites and Irish Pub with 

- Ilie Boston Globe 


live music on weekends. 

■ 


■ 

Montpelier, VT 


Killington, VT 

(802) 223-TAPS threepennytaproom.com 


(800) 325-2540 innatlongtrail.com 


THE 

VERMONT FLANNEL 



AMERICA 

VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 


EAST BAR 


HAN 


GET 10% OFF 

Online Only Now Through 
9/1/18 with Code VTLIFE18 
VERMONTFLANNEL.COM 
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dami^j^pj^g FARM 

Open for Breakfast in the spring and fall - check website for details. 

]\^aple Syrup, other maple products, and pure honey available all 
year and we ship anywhere in the world. Gift Baskets offered during 
holiday season. 

Now offering wagon rides through our sugarbush with our Belgian 
Draft Horse Team - during breakfast hours. 

Mike’ us on facebook and 
visit our website: www.limlawmaplefarm.com 

246 Vermont Route 25 West Topsham, VT 05086 
(802) 439-6880 (802) 439-5995 



HAHD-CRAFTED PIZZA 
SMOKED BBQ 

Dine in end take out 


New York-Style Pizza 
BBQ Smoked in-house 
Sandwiches 
Salads 
Full Bar 


75 Elliot Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
802.579.1092 
hazelpizza.com 
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(Continued jrom page 31) 
news stories that detailed snail-paced 
court proceedings. What started in 1993 
ended in October 2013 when the St. 
Albans Walmart opened its doors to a 
jubilant crowd of eager shoppers, some 
of whom had camped overnight in the 
parking lot to be among the first to enter 
the new store. 

While the Walmart fight inched 
along through the court system, a 
number of St. Albans residents, well 
aware that Walmart doesn't lose many 
fights, began to prepare for the looming, 
inevitable conclusion. Long-serving 
city manager William Cioffi (he held 
the office from 1984-2003) had already 
helped lead efforts to upgrade the city's 
wastewater treatment facilities. Marty 
Manahan (mayor from 2006-2012) and 
Liz Gamache (mayor from 2012-2018) 
worked on brokering deals that would 
be beneficial to existing downtown 
businesses. Manahan was a central 
figure in negotiations with Jeff Davis, 
the Chittenden County-based Walmart 
developer, who agreed to spend $2.2 
million to buy and renovate four 
buildings in the core of St. Albans 
City and place $450,000 in a reserve 
fund that the city would use for future 
downtown redevelopment projects. 

"We had a pretty good sense we 
could work with Jeff Davis," said 
Manahan. "We could have simply fought 
the process, or we could try to mold the 
process in a way where Walmart got its 
store and downtown St. Albans received 
some financial help implementing our 
vision and protecting our downtown." 

Along about that time, St. Albans 
created a "tax-increment financing 
district" (a TIP district) — a wonky 
property tax diversion program that 
allows municipalities to use specific 
tax revenue to help fund public 
infrastructure projects in a defined 
part of town. Cloud, who took over as 
St. Albans City manager in 2008, says 
the TIP gave the city access to large 
amounts of cash that are needed to help 
finance redevelopment projects. 
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St. Albans' drug and crime problems 
were also addressed. The St. Albans 
Police Department had i6 officers in 
2008, but that number has increased 
to 24 today, a force that now serves 
both St. Albans City and Town (with a 
combined population of 14,000 people). 
As in many parts of the state, and 
across the country, St. Albans' opioid 
problem remains, but today several 
community initiatives that include 
police, the court system, the recreation 
department, and mental health 
professionals are dovetailed to provide a 
more comprehensive approach. “Some of 
our business leaders were very worried 
about us talking openly about the area's 
drug problem,'' said Gamache. “But it 
was a complicated issue, and it wasn't 
going to go away." The result of shining a 
spotlight onto what had been previously 
discussed only in hushed tones, said 
Gamache, was a collaborative effort to 
confront the problem. 

As the city stabilized, said Cloud, 
its economy strengthened and gathered 
momentum. Both public and private 
organizations became more comfortable 
with the risks of new development. 

Mylan Technologies, the pharmaceutical 
manufacturer located downtown, made 
a commitment to stay. The federal 
government expanded a U.S. Citizenship 
and Immigration Services office in St. 
Albans. About 150 employees from the 
Vermont Agency of Human Services 
and Department of Labor work in a new 
building in the heart of the city — a 
building that opened in 2015 and was 
built, in part, through money raised in 
the TIF program. 

Gradually, St. Albans became a more 
attractive place to live, especially for 
people who worked in nearby Chittenden 
County but wanted less expensive 
houses. Construction of new homes also 
picked up. “There's no question, being 
so close to Burlington is a factor in all of 
this,'' said former mayor Gamache, “but 
as a community, we were in the right 
position philosophically too. We had put 
ourselves in position to take action.'' 
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I N TALKING TO Humerous sources for 
this story, one theme crystallized 
for me: There is not one single 
person, or one single event, that gets 
credit for St- Albans' metamorphosis. 

It was as much the work of Vermont's 
delegation in Washington as the work 
of St. Albans' City Council. It is as 
much the dedication of Gamache 
as the diligence of restaurateurs 
like Tom Murphy. Dominic Cloud, 
who came aboard as city manager in 
2008, certainly deserves mention. He 
helped clean up the city's finances, 
was instrumental in designing the 
TIP program, was deeply involved in 
negotiations with Walmart, has helped 
broker deals with developers for recent 
downtown construction projects, 
and helped secure federal downtown 
improvement grants. He cajoled local 
banks when traditional funding sources 
for municipal capital investment 
initiatives dried up. 

There are several emerging projects 
just now hatching — a redesign of 
Taylor Park in the center of the city and 
an expansion of a recreational facility 
chief among them — that consume 
some of Cloud's time. "We tried a lot of 
things to make it all work," said Cloud. 
"A lot of it was just like picking lures out 
of the tackle box to see what was going 
to work. Sometimes we caught fish, 
sometimes we got skunked." 

Tliere is, of course, more work to do. 
"We have to continue moving forward," 
said Cloud. "There's no question this 
place feels differently now. Tliere's a vibe 
here that people who lived here their 
entire lives have never felt before. But 
if we don’t keep making improvements, 
this could all go away." 

Gamache says the St. Albans of 2018 
has exceeded all the expectations she 
had for it when revitalization efforts 
began. "When you look back at how 
much the community was ready for a 
change, how much willingness there 
was to improve, I knew we’d make good 
progress," Gamache said. "We did what 
we envisioned and so much more." # 
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(Continued from page 4 s) 

VL: So, what was your inspiration? 

BC: I was thinking about the beers 
worldwide that I felt were the best. 

To me there was a common theme — 
they were always pleasing, and almost 
confusingly so. In other words, [with] a 
big stout you could just point to the roast 
flavor and go, "Look how roasty that is.” 
But youd get these world-class beers and 
go, "Wow, that’s good.” And you don't 
know why. My concept was that if you 
got your complexity right and balanced, it 
would come off on the palate as actually 
being very smooth and easy drinking. 

I thought, "If I do this right, and I get 
this balance right. I'm going to trick these 
folks into drinking beer that's far more 
complex than they'd ever dreamed they 
would like. And I'm going to bring them 
into our fold.” So, that was what I was after. 

VL: How much of brewing is a science 
and how much of it is an art? 

BC: Brewing is more science than 
art. To really make good beer, it's about 
process, and it’s about understanding real 
subtle nuances of the process. The recipe 
is the creativity part, but after that, you’re 
crunching numbers, and you’re following 
very specific processes. Interesting little- 
known fact I discovered at Boulevard, 
and [it] continues to this day, is musicians 
make good brewers, artists do not. Artists 
tend to not stick to the flow and the plan 
and the discipline. Whereas musicians 
understand rhythm and that one thing 
has to come after another for it to be 
right; they have a feel for it. I've had a lot 
of successful musician brewers. 

VL: How did you come up with the 
Switchback name? 

BC: Names are really hard. We're really 
bad at them. 

VL: Switchback is pretty catchy, though. 
BC: Switchback comes from trying a mil¬ 
lion names. I'd keep a pad of paper next to 
the bed. One day I was coming back from 
a trip visiting some friends, and we'd been 


trying to figure out a name. They had sug¬ 
gested I think about my hobbies. I'm a cy¬ 
clist but nothing about bikes sounded right 
— sprockets, wheels — nothing worked. I 
love to hike, but Long Trail owns hiking, so 
I couldn't do that. 

As I got closer to home, I saw Camels 
Hump, and I thought about the Green 
Mountain Stage Race that I had done a few 
times. They let non-pros do a ride. It's Mid- 
dlebury Gap and the Appalachian Gap; 
you have to go across the mountains twice 
and finish after 67 miles on the App Gap at 
the very top of it. It's all switchbacks. The 
second I thought of Switchback, I liked 
it — it doesn’t sound like any of my com¬ 
petitors; it's a great reference to mountains. 

I called a friend and asked her what she 
thought about Switchback, and she said, 
"Oh, it makes me thirsty just hearing it.” 

VL: You also say that the word 
Switchback has a deeper meaning. Can 
you explain? 

BC: To me. Switchback became a 
metaphor for life. Name the person 
whose path was straight. I always wanted 
to be a brewer but ended up making 
bologna. When I went to Boulevard, it 
turned out all that food experience was 
really valuable. I got a big raise one year 
because of the efficiencies I was able to 
bring to production. To me, there's no 
bad experience. Even when you've had a 
setback and you're going the wrong way, 
you're still gaining experience toward 
your goal. Very Zen, I think. 

VL: Ify ou could sit at your bar with 
someone, living or dead, to drink a pint 
of beer, who would it be? 

BC: Strangely enough. I'd go straight to 
presidents. George Washington. I had a 
roommate who was a history major, and he 
made me appreciate George Washington. 
The world had never seen the leader of 
an entire nation willingly step down from 
power. My roommate pointed out that it is 
really an underappreciated fact, that simple 
act. No one wants to do that when they're 
at the top — interesting enough, since we 
just talked about my succession. # 
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Crunchy Chopped 
Broccoli Salad 

ADAPTED FROM MaRLENE CuMMINGS, 

Rosie's Restaurant, Middlebury 

T his New England community 
cookbook classic can seem a little 
odd until you take your first crunchy, 
creamy, salty-sweet, tangy bite. The ver¬ 
sion served at Rosie's started with the 
personal recipe of Marlene Cummings, 
one of the restaurant's owners. Ronnie 
Sunderland, Rosie's chef for over 40 
years, likes to use dried sweetened cran¬ 
berries and pecans. At the restaurant. 


they chop the broccoli quite fine, but we 
prefer it a little chunkier. Unlike many 
salads, this one benefits from sitting. “It 
is best to make it today for tomorrow,'' 
says Sunderland. 

I scant cup mayonnaise 
V4 cup sugar 

3 tablespoons cider vinegar 
k2 teaspoon coarse kosher salt 
Freshly ground pepper to taste 
About 1V2 pounds fresh broccoli 
crowns with some stems 
10 slices (about 10 ounces) bacon, 
cooked crisp and crumbled 
V2 cup finely chopped, toasted pecans 


V3 cup dried, sweetened cranberries 
V2 cup minced red onion 

In a large serving bowl, whisk 
together mayonnaise, sugar, cider 
vinegar, salt, and generous grinds of 
pepper. Cut broccoli florets and peeled 
stems into bite-size pieces to yield about 
8 cups. Reserve a little bacon and some 
pecans for garnish. Add broccoli, cran¬ 
berries, onion, and remaining bacon 
and pecans to dressing and toss well to 
combine. Refrigerate for at least 2 hours. 
Garnish with reserved bacon and pecans 
right before serving. Serves 6-8. 
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Asian Sesame- 
Broccoli Noodles 

ADAPTED FROM CHEF-OWNER 

Kelden Smith, Samurai Soul 
Food, Fairlee 

D ouble the dressing and 
use it as a marinade for 
chicken, beef, shrimp, or tofu to 
turn this simple but flavorful salad 
into a full meal. Smith tosses 
in a spicy salad mix along with 
the other vegetables, but it's also 
great without the greens. Black 
sesame seeds can be found in the 
bulk spice section of many stores, 
but you can also substitute white 
sesame seeds. 

V4 cup soy sauce 
3 tablespoons toasted 
sesame oil 

I teaspoon Sriracha 
(Thai chili sauce) 

8 ounces linguine 

About Va pounds fresh 
broccoli crowns with 
some stems 

4 ounces arugula or spicy 
salad mix (optional) 

I large red or orange bell 

pepper, cut into matchsticks 
2 teaspoons black sesame seeds 

In a large serving bowl, whisk 
together soy sauce, sesame oil, and Sri¬ 
racha. Cook pasta in well-salted water 
according to package instructions until 
just past al dente, rinse, and immedi¬ 
ately toss with dressing in bowl. Set 
aside to cool. 

Cut broccoli florets and peeled 
stems into bite-size pieces to yield about 
4 cups. Blanch broccoli in salted, boiling 
water for 30 seconds. Strain, then shock 
broccoli in a bowl of ice and cold water 
for about 5 minutes. Drain and shake 
very dry. Add broccoli, arugula, if using, 
bell pepper, and sesame seeds to pasta 
and toss well to combine. Serves 4-6 as 
a side dish. ^ 
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By Sarah Gliech 

Photographed by 
Caleb Kenna 

Late last year, the city of 
Burlington announced the 
inaugural Mayor's Prize for 
Entrepreneurship, designed 
to spur growth and “encourage 
outside'the-box thinking about 
how best to achieve this." The 
top prize winner, earning a 
$55,000 award, was the Center 
for Women and Enterprise 
Vermont, which proposed to 
launch Power Forward, an 
accelerator program to support 
womeu'owned firms. Gwen 
Pokalo is the director of the 
organization in Vermont, which 
offers courses, networking 
opportunities, consulting, and 
mentoring. 



VL: Why are you so passion¬ 
ate about entrepreneurship and 
community development? 

GP: I come from a mill 
town on the Schuylkill River 
near Philadelphia that was 
depressed. When we were 
growing up, there was a lot of 
post-industrial decay. Watching 
that community now regenerate 
pulls at my heartstrings. And 
it's happening in Vermont in 
different ways. Look at Rutland 
or St. Johnsbury, where indus¬ 
try was a core part of the iden¬ 
tity. They are now reinventing! 
VL: Why do this work in 
Vermont? 

GP: Vermont has done really 
well by me. It has such a warm 
community, and it's so forgiv¬ 
ing. New England people are 
real buttoned up — they're not 


warm in the traditional sense 
— but the people I have made 
connections with have really 
shown me the way. I came to 
Vermont to study Community 
and International Development 
and Applied Economics at the 
University of Vermont. I was 
able to pursue a hyper-focus in 
community development start¬ 
ing my junior year in college, 
and eventually moved into the 
area of using entrepreneurship 
as a community development 
strategy. When I got out of 
grad school, I couldn't find a 
job, but I didn't want to leave. I 
don't think I knew that I didn't 
want to leave; it just never 
occurred to me that I could go 
somewhere else to find a job. 

I love Vermont. It has such a 
vibrant social community. So I 


started my own business. 

VL: Why focus on women? 
GP: The Center for Women 
and Enterprise was founded in 
1995 in Boston on the principle 
that women were not adequate¬ 
ly accessing business owner¬ 
ship as an economic growth 
engine. It's now 2018 and there 
are ample studies that show 
in broad strokes that women 
continue to start businesses in 
fewer numbers than men, for 
different reasons, in different 
fields, accessing capital in dif¬ 
ferent amounts from different 
places, and growing in strategi¬ 
cally different ways. Despite 
these differences, there is a 
danger to pigeonholing people 
into a falsely uniform narrative: 
“You're a woman. You're start¬ 
ing a business. I'm assuming 


you have a husband and kids 
and that you have to navigate 
a work-life balance.'' For some 
people, that is true, but it's not 
the case for every woman who 
uses our services, nor man nor 
any person in between, for that 
matter. Our work is not about 
helping women fit business in 
around kids and being a care- 
provider; that's not what this is. 
VL: How can women-owned 
businesses shape Vermont's 
economy? 

GP: Women-owned 
businesses are already a 
massive driver of economic and 
community growth. And, as 
women grow their businesses in 
Vermont, they are also building 
out structures that work for 
them. Co-working facilities 
are a great resource, and they 
are an outgrowth of what I 
call the feminine business 
model, which connotes sharing, 
collaboration, transparency, 
shared-growth, and community 
focus. Our culture is in a time 
of benchmarking what has and 
is happening to women with 
regard to business. 

VL: Is there uncharted terri¬ 
tory for women? 

GP: On the investing side 
of things, there is an immense 
amount of inequality. Women 
get way less venture capital 
funding than men, and women 
with means continue to be 
pushed into philanthropy, 
rather than investing. What's 
exciting in Vermont is that 
there's this budding movement 
to build strategic, strong 
women investors. A lot of 
those women want to invest 
in women businesses, and not 
just because they are woman- 
owned, but because they are 
doing something cool. # 
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